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LEISURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 


THROUGH  EXPRESSION  of  various  tyiDes  the  individual  is  able  to 
obtain  satisfactions  and  the  release  of  energy  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  integrated  personality.  Action  is  a  law  of  life  and 
it  is  through  the  expenditure  of  energy  that  life  itself  is  created, 
enriched,  and  prolonged. 

As  a  nation  we  are  less  and  less  finding  the  outlet  for  creative  energy 
in  connection  with  our  daily  jobs.  Liberated  time  must  be  used 
effectively  and  wholesomely  and  creatively.  A  community  program 
of  recreation  and  leisure  time  activities  which  is  effective  will  include 
the  discovery  of  potential  interests,  talents  and  skills,  and  through 
physical,  social,  musical,  dramatic,  nature  and  a  host  of  other  activities 
will  serve  the  people  of  the  community. 

In  this  program  leadership  is  of  primary  importance.  Leadership 
on  the  part  of  community  organizations  and  leadership  on  the  part 
of  those  representing  a  great  variety  of  skills  for  teaching,  guiding, 
and  directing.  All  who  work  with  this  program  must  first  of  all  have 
a  well-rounded  personality  with  upright  character  and  with  power  to 
influence  character  and  personality  in  both  children  and  adults. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  train  for  the  larger  responsibilities  of 
citizens  than  through  participation  in  cooperative,  wholesome,  worth- 
while recreational  activities.  Those  who  participate  develop  greater 
appreciations  for  beauty,  standards  and  skills. 

'  This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  C.  H.  English,  Executive  Secretary, 
Playground  and  Recreational  Association,  Philadelphia,  with  the  col- 
laboration of  William  H.  Bristow,  Director,  Bureau  of  School  Cur- 
riculum, Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  bulletin  is  one  of  a 
series  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Cur- 
riculum. Preparation  of  the  bulletin  for  printing  was  by  D.  M. 
Cresswell,  Department  Editor. 

Mr.  English  served  as  State  Supervisor,  Recreation  Projects,  on  the 
Emergency  Education  staff,  Charles  M.  Emeriek,  Director,  during  the 
school  year  1934-35.  During  this  period  he  was  released  for  part- 
time  State  work  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
Philadelphia  through  the  courtesy  of  Otto  Mallery,  President,  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  organization. 

Lester  K.  Ade 
Superintende,nt  of  Public  Instruction 

September,  1935. 
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GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 
FOR  ORGANIZING  LEISURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES 

][  One  objective  of  a  leisure  time  program  should  be  to  mobilize  both 
services  and  leadership  in  the  interest  of  more  abundant  living  for 
Pennsylvania's  people.  To  achieve  this,  volunteer  and  employed 
workers  will  be  found  side  by  side,  and  services  so  organized  that  all 
work  is  rendered  on  a  thoroughly  dignified  and  community  service 
basis. 

*  *  * 

1[  An  effective  community  leisure  time  program  will  be  inclusive  enough 
to  permit  wide  choices  in  group  games,  athletics,  dancing,  nature  lore 
and  hiking,  singing  organizations,  bands  and  orchestras,  forums,  handi- 
crafts, story-telling,  dramatics,  social  evenings  and  entertainments, 
school  recreation  centers,  playgrounds,  hobbies,  youth  centers,  and 
•other  activities. 

*  *  * 

^  Increased  spare  time  makes  imperative  the  development  of  a  worth- 
while recreational  program  which  will  enable  the  individual  to  use 
this  liberated  time  conservatively  and  wholesomely  both  to  the  profit 
of  himself  and  to  society  in  general. 

*  •  * 

^  Educational  and  recreational  programs  have  a  unity  which  must 
be  recognized  in  developing  community  activities. 

«     •  • 

^  There  is  inherent  in  each  social  situation  worthwhile  educational 
and  recreational  possibilities.  It  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  in- 
dividual and  local  possibilities  are  taken  advantage  of  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs. 

*  •  • 

U  All  activities  developed  in  connection  with  a  leisure  time  program 
should  make  a  contribution  to  a  permanent  community  program  en- 
visioned by  the  community's  planning  group. 

*  *  * 

Programs  and  activities  organized  with  reference  to  the  ' '  felt  needs ' ' 
of  the  community  can  be  expected  to  achieve  a  larger  degree  of 
success  than  those  organized  without  respect  to  such  needs. 

*  *  * 

U  Programs  organized  for  a  given  community  should  not  overlook 
rural  and  small  community  groups,  youth  groups,  high  school  and 
college  graduates,  unemployed  youth,  groups  recently  unadjusted, 
now  attempting  rehabilitation ;  industrial  and  commercial  communi- 
ties without  organized  recreational  centers,  racial  groups  not  now 
having  facilities  and  leadership  for  effective  recreation  programs, 
older  men  and  women  who  are  in  need  of  continuing  interests. 
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EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 


AVAST  INCREASE  of  human  joy  can  be  brought  by  uniting  education 
and  recreation,"  says  Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks.  "Human  arts  and 
crafts  and  skills  need  reviewing:  we  need  more  music,  more  good 
fellowship,  more  community  spirit,  more  value  in  our  social  life. 
Unite  recreation  and  education  and  we  should  soon  see  a  great  re- 
vival of  the  fine  arts,  and  perhaps  a  revival  of  trade  as  well."  Let 
us  have  more  joy  in  life  through  recreation.  Doctor  Jacks  also 
asserts  that  "education  which  is  not  also  recreation  is  a  maimed,  in- 
complete, half-done  thing.  Recreation  which  is  not  also  education  has 
no  recreational  value." 

These  challenging  statements  will  be  more  clearly  understood  if  we 
eliminate  the  common  mistake  of  thinking  of  recreation  entirely  as 
playing  games,  golf,  bridge,  tennis,  baseball  and  all  of  the  other 
games  played  by  children  and  adults.  Recreation  does  include  all 
this,  but  it  also  includes  the  skills,  crafts,  and  hobbies  that  human 
beings  practice.  These  might  be  called  "higher  recreations."  Recog- 
nizing that  recreation  may  be  a  vitalizing  element  in  the  process  of 
adult  education  and  that  teamwork  is  necessary  to  advance  common 
goals,  how  may  this  principle  be  put  into  practice  by  teachers  and 
leaders? 

In  the  literature  on  methods  and  techniques  used  in  adult  educa- 
tion there  is  practically  no  record  of  experimentation  in  the  use  of 
recreational  activities  as  an  integral  part  of  "classroom"  presentation. 
Observation  of  programs  discloses  that  where  teachers  utilize  the 
discussion  method  or  what  may  be  called  a  "recreational  approach" 
there  is  to  be  found  a  different  spirit,  a  measurable  advancement  in 
developing  comprehension  and  skills  over  those  teachers  using  formal 
methods.  The  teacher  and  his  group  should  share  in  developing  an 
exploratory  attitude  to  discover,  through  experimentation,  how  to 
unite  recreation  and  education,  thus  achieving  "the  education  of  the 
whole  man." 

While  this  bulletin  has  been  developed  primarily  as  an  aid  to  adult 
recreation  programs  it  will  serve  no  less  as  a  guide  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  all  recreational  activities  both  in  the  elementary 
school  and  in  the  secondary  school.  In  fact,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  develop  suggested  procedures  which  apply  to  the  school  situation  as 
well  as  the  out  of  school  playground  and  recreation  program. 

It  is  a  fundamental  obligation  of  the  school  to  develop  those  types 
of  recreational  interests  and  activities  which  will  carry  on  long  after 
the  pupil  has  completed  his  formal  school  program.  Adult  recreation 
can  only  be  highly  successful  when  the  program  in  the  schools  is  such 
as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  those  interests  which  will  carry  on  and  which 
will  eventuate  in  what  Doctor  Jacks  calls  "higher  recreations." 
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Problems  and  Answers 


The  following:  sets  forth  some  of  the  problems  which  will  be  met, 
and  suggests  some  answers : 


The  Problem 

The  difficulty  in  recruiting 
adults  for  classes  and  how  to 
overcome  prejudices  of  "at- 
tending school." 


2.  The  reluctance  of  class  mem- 
bers, many  years  the  senior  of 
the  teacher,  to  accept  the 
young  teacher's  leadership. 

3.  Difficulty  of  sustaining  inter- 
est and  concentration  on  sub- 
ject matter  by  adults  with 
"sagging"  mentalities. 


4.  Adults  with  limited  educa- 
tional background  and  the 
foreign-born  groups  need  the 
informal  project  methods  of 
teaching  to  be  successful. 


5.  Difficulty  of  maintaining  in- 
terest throughout  the  term,  to 
hold  membership,  and  to  in- 
crease enrollment. 


6.  Difficulty  in  breaking  down 
racial,  political,  social,  and 
religious  prejudices  which 
tend  to  disturb  unity  in  groups. 


Suggested  Answer 

1.  First  offer  popular  activities  such 
as  music,  sports,  dancing,  crafts, 
etc.  Eliminate  terms  "school," 
"class,"  and  substitute  "recreation 
activity  clubs."  In  the  beginning 
the  main  objective  is  recrea- 
tional. Once  in  attendance,  re- 
cruiting for  other  interests  will 
be  easier  and  possible.  It  has 
been  done. 

2.  Participation  in  recreational  ac- 
tivities has  been  used  success- 
fully for  years  in  breaking  down 
social  and  age  barriers. 

3.  Inject  a  lively  but  not  too  stren- 
uous group  of  games  that  pro- 
duce fun  and  laughter.  Lighten 
the  load  with  play  and  the  mem- 
bers will  keep  physically  and 
mentally  alert. 

4.  This  group  must  make  the  great- 
est effort  to  achieve.  Short  in- 
termissions of  relaxation  are  of 
prime  necessity.  Use  simple  ac- 
tivities of  action  plays,  music, 
dancing,  etc.  Present  subject 
matter  as  a  game,  i.  e.,  black- 
board relay  for  spelling,  etc. 

5.  John  Dewey  has  given  us  the 
principle,  that  sustained  inter- 
est over  a  period  of  time  can  be 
maintained  at  a  productive  level 
only  by  periodically  using  en- 
gaging climaxes.  Successful 
teachers  use  this  method.  Recre- 
ation activities  such  as  picnics, 
hikes,  social  evenings,  box  sup- 
pers, etc.,  can  be  used.  Care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  use  too 
many  stimulating  climaxes. 

6.  Admittedly  difficult  if  the  teacher 
permits  such  antagonisms  to  de- 
velop. Liberal  recreational  ac- 
tivity creates  a  social  atmosphere 
where  fellowship  will  develop 
itself  spontaneously. 


The  Scope  op  Recreational  Activities 

To  see  edneation  and  recreation  in  their  theoretical  unity  is  not 
enough.  "What  is  needed  is  their  union  in  practice.  We  may  begin 
by  assuming  that  any  interest  may  be  the  starting  point  of  a  well 
founded  educational  and  recreational  venture.    If  we  recognize  that 
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this  interest  springs  from  real  life  situations  our  planning  of  activities 
must  start  at  these  interest  levels.  Since  every  activity  is  a  potential 
learning  situation  related  to  work,  methods,  experiences,  social  en- 
vironments and  native  capacities,  it  follovrs  that  recognition  of  in- 
dividual differences  is  a  first  essential  to  be  observed. 

This  calls  for  a  flexible,  rather  than  a  uniform  program  of  activity, 
with  flexibility  to  permit  individuals  to  develop  their  ideas  and  work 
at  their  own  rate.  Growth  may  be  accelerated  and  interests  broadened 
through  group  inter-relationship.  These  group  inter-relationships  af- 
ford the  opportunity  for  social  approval.  To  emerge  successfully  in 
some  activity  that  is  valued  by  members  of  one's  group  gives  self- 
confidence  and  makes  for  easy  social  relations.  Such  nourishment 
creates  the  desire  to  venture  into  other  fields  than  the  one  which 
stimulated  original  participations.  In  the  administration  of  adult 
education  it  must  be  the  responsibility  of  some  one  person  to  develop 
a  plan  with  the  following  essential  elements: 

1.  When  an  individual  or  group  expresses  a  desire  to  progress  into 
h         related  fields  of  experience,  such  opportunities  shall  be  made  avail- 
able and  enlistments  encouraged. 

2.  Teachers  and  recreational  leaders  must  be  inspired  to  develop  a 
genuine  willingness  to  team  up  in  a  "give  and  take"  attitude 
toward  joint  experimentations,  thereby  evolving  new  techniques 
and  combinations  of  activities  beneficial  to  all. 

3.  As  rapidly  as  possible  some  experimental  patterns  should  be  de- 
veloped which  may  serve  as  guides  or  at  least  serve  to  stimulate 
teachers  and  leaders  to  organize  their  own  experiments. 

The  expansion  of  adult  education  classes  through  Federal  sponsor- 
ship has  encouraged  leaders  to  enlist  aid  from  many  sources.  With 
this  in  mind  the  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful  as  "practice 
signals"  by  educational-recreational  teams  of  adult  education  leaders. 

Let  us  consider  in  some  detail  methods  suggested  in  developing  class 
procedure  in  just  one  group.  The  principles  involved  rnay  well  apply 
to  others.  Our  choice  is  English  and  Citizenship,  and  work  with 
foreign  language  groups. 

Use  of  Music:  Music  is  a  means  of  stimulating  pronunciation, 
unity,  and  elimination  of  tense  movements  in  discussions,  a  rythmical 
human  companionship.  Development  of  glee  clubs,  mixed  chorus  and 
g  music  festival  are  goals  that  offer  group  pride  in  achieving  com- 
munity approval.  Make  extensive  use  of  folk  songs  of  nationalities 
represented.  Instrumental  solos  or  string  quartettes,  even  an  orchestra 
may  be  possibilities.  At  first  perhaps  the  harmonica  will  introduce 
instrumental  music.  Groups  may  be  encouraged  to  join  American 
muiscal  groups  when  they  realize  they  are  capable  and  would  be 
welcomed.  All  this  could  lead  to  study  of  music  literature  and  ap- 
preciation. If  advanced  to  this  stage,  it  is  well  to  have  group  mem- 
bers join  classes  in  these  subjects.  Music  is  the  common  denominator 
of  all  languages  and  a  tool  worthy  of  use  in  most  experiences  in  life. 
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Use  of  Handicrafts  :  The  things  that  are  creative  strike  deep  into 
lasting  satisfactions.  Opportunity  to  exhibit  skills  in  crafts  will 
foster  loyalty  even  to  unrelated  group  activity.  In  the  showing  and 
describing  "How  and  Why"  of  craft  objects  made  by  members,  there 
ii?  a  direct  contribution  to  teaching  of  English.  Within  the  groups, 
such  exhibitions  tend  toward  hobby  choices.  Discussion  may  disclose 
limited  facilities  and  materials  of  members  who  yearn  to  engage  in 
craft  activities.  Then  plans  for  exchange  of  experience,  pooling  of 
facilities,  or  arrangements  for  joining  other  groups  engaged  in  the 
same  activity  might  be  a  normal  follow-up.  All  crafts  ultimately 
lead  to  broadening  interests.  A  simple  craft  of  rug  making  involves 
design,  color  combination,  types,  relationship  to  other  furnishings,  and 
it  can  easily  involve  study  in  history  of  rugs,  source  from  which 
the  material  is  found  and  its  related  history.  A  study  of  the  rug 
industry  and  a  trip  to  museums  or  manufacturers  would  be  profitable. 
Tapestry  and  draperies,  first  cousins  to  rugs  and  weaving,  provides 
a  continuing  study  of  this  art. 

Nature  Study:  Most  groups  enjoy  changes  of  environment. 
Nature  study  gives  a  zest  to  planning  for  hikes,  picnics,  and  nature 
study  excursions.  Discussions  and  reports  of  nature  trips  are  aids  to 
English,  and  picnics,  outdoor  cookery,  playing  of  picnic  games,  build 
up  a  spirit  of  unity  and  happiness.  Nature  study  leads  into  many 
avenues  of  education.  A  leader  who  fails  to  use  nature  lore  as  a 
group  experience  is  neglecting  a  useful  tool.  Gardening,  insects,  plant 
life  are  never-ending  sources  of  interest  that  can  be  integrated  with 
class  objects. 

Games:  Use  of  relay  and  game  contests  leaven  group  interests — 
relay  contests  of  writing  words  or  sentences  on  a  blackboard,  pro- 
nouncing words  contests  as  in  spelling  bees,  progressive  game  parties, 
using  anagrams  or  similar  card  games  at  different  tables.  Use  con- 
versational games,  guessing  games  related  to  subjects  taught  and  con- 
tests in  "right  and  wrong"  sentence  constructions.  In  other  words, 
break  down  subject  material  into  its  simple  elements  and  stimulate 
the  learning  processes  by  using  them  as  games.  Teach  members  the 
games  and  sports  that  children  use,  so  that  they  may  either  teach  their 
children  or  at  least  have  an  understanding  of  their  value  and  they  will 
feel  at  ease  in  any  American  crowd  of  sport  spectators.  Even  athletic 
and  sport  teams  might  be  formed  within  the  membership  to  meet 
outside  groups.  Certainly  an  interest  should  be  shown  in  the  types 
of  games  known  as  "national  games,"  in  Bocci  of  Italian,  Cricket  of 
English,  Bowling  on  the  green  of  Scottish,  and  other  games.  Social 
activities  are  best  used  to  break  down  inhibitions  and  bridge  schisms 
that  exist  within  the  group.  Entertainments  by  the  gronr)  for 
friends,  or  for  their  own  amusement,  are  useful  to  create  continuing 
group  interest.  Social  dancing  offers  opportunity  to  instruct  members 
in  ball  room  etiquette  as  well  as  giving  keen  enjoyment.  Folk  dancing 
in  native  costumes  should  always  be  considered.  Social  events  require 
organization,  and  such  experience  is  valuable  to  the  group. 

Dramatics:  Dramatics  is  one  of  the  best  tools  that  any  leader  can 
use  in  group  work.    Story-telling  and  story  playing  are  fine  aids  in 
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repeating  words  and  rhymes,  such,  as :  "  Chicken  Little, "  "  Old  Woman 
and  Her  Pig,"  "Story  of  Ibbety,"  and  "The  Wonderfiil  Pot,"  are 
excellent.  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  may  be  recited  with  characteriza- 
tions. Occupational  story  plays  j  words  used  in  work  and  activities  of 
daily  life,  repeated  and  defined  by  characterization.  Dramatizations 
using  short  stories,  poems  and  legends  as  ability  warrants  are  helpful. 
History  and  instructional  subjects  may  be  used  to  good  advantage.  Put 
on  simple  plays  depicting  the  drafting  and  signing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  typical  court  scene,  a  municipal  council  in  action,  applying  for 
citizenship,  and  like  events.  Festivals,  folk,  seasonal,  patriotic,  civic 
and  educational  enterprises  may  be  developed  in  simple  forms  by  the 
group  alone  or  by  participating  with  outside  organizations.  Pageants 
using  subjects  that  are  historical,  educational,  civic,  and  patriotic  are 
found  most  interesting.  Plays,  simple  but  of  good  construction,  with 
minimum  of  memorization,  rather  stressing  entertainment,  yet  empha- 
sizing increase  and  understanding  of  words  are  available. 

The  incidental  educational  values  that  result  from  dramatic  partici- 
pation are  important  and  should  be  brought  out  in  group  planning. 
Some  of  these  include  diction,  poise,  posture,  enunciation,  and  pro- 
nunciation ;  designing  and  making  of  costumes,  scenery,  properties ; 
business  management,  publicity,  lighting,  selection,  casting  and  pro- 
duction of  plays;  wider  and  better  vocabulary;  and  higher  standards 
in  all  the  phases  of  literary  expression. 

Other  Activities:  "Know  your  city  and  country"  trips,  mock  trials 
and  debating,  hobby  shows,  an  evening  of  art  appreciation,  movie 
nights,  forums,  run  the  city  for  a  day,  visitation  to  a  typical  American 
home  with  demonstration  of  how  to  set  a  table,  use  of  cooking  utensils, 
bed  making  for  the  sick,  leisure  time  activities  of  cultural  interest, 
physical  and  social  activities,  hobbies,  etc.,  and  how  the  family  works 
out  as  a  unit. 

General  Community  Service 

In  any  community -wide  planning  for  educational-recreational  service 
it  is  necessary  that  some  body  of  citizens,  either  governmental  or  semi- 
public,  assume  public  responsibility  for  such  service.  This  implies  em- 
ployment of  a  trained  personnel  to  direct  the  work.  One  of  the  prime 
objectives  of  such  a  movement  is  to  work  toward  complete  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  all  groups  who,  in  a  direct  or  related  way,  are 
concerned  with  recreation.  A  review  of  possibilities  in  any  community 
will  reveal  a  number  of  organizations  interested  in  the  wise  use  of 
leisure.  Such  organizations  include  churches,  educational  and  business 
concerns,  fraternal,  service,  civic  and  social  clubs,  athletic,  political, 
historical,  schools,  arts  and  crafts,  character  building,  recreational 
agencies,  and  a  host  of  others.  These  groups  and  agencies,  when  co- 
ordinated, could  effectively  work  on  the  following: 

1.  Training  institutes  for  volunteer  and  employed  workers. 

2.  Study  and  develop  a  city  plan. 

3.  Present  educational  propaganda. 

4.  "Work  on  needed  legislative  enactments. 

5.  Raise  the  standards  of  service  rendered  by  all  groups. 
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6.  Secure  required  funds. 

7.  Increase  needed  facilities. 

8.  Develop  great  community  celebrations  which  will  provide  the 
citizens  with  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  more  abundantly  their  com- 
munity life. 

9.  Enrichment  of  the  program  of  activities. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  ideas.  The  list  of  activities  to  be  found  on 
pages  26-29,  all  of  which  are  meeting  "felt  needs"  in  Pennsylvania 
communities  are  suggestive.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  possibilities 
that  any  community  may  undertake  in  their  zeal  to  understand  the  im- 
plication of  a  community's  spare  time  problems  and  to  do  something 
about  it. 

"Yesterday  belonged  to  the  worker 
Tomorrow  belongs  to  the  wise  use  of  leisure." 

Hobbies — A  Springboard  for  Personal  Adventure 

' '  I  quarrel  with  no  man 's  hobby, ' '  said  Sir  Walter  Scott.  ' '  Plenteous 
gift  of  leisure  time  brings  the  hobby  to  us  as  a  natural  and  joyful 
part  of  our  lives."  A  more  splendid  example  of  an  educational- 
recreational  union  cannot  be  found  than  in  hobbies,  combining,  as 
they  do,  the  satisfactions  of  doing  things  with  both  the  mind  and 
the  hands. 

A  recreational  leader  will  do  well  to  consider  the  organization  of 
Lobby  interests  because  it  is  basic  in  meeting  the  increased  leisure  of 
youth  and  adults.  It  is  basic,  because  the  approach  to  the  enlarging 
leisure  time  problem  must  emanate  from  the  home  and  from  individual 
requirements,  proceeding  hence  to  community  participation. 

Hobbies  rank  at  the  top  of  a  community  recreation  program  and 
tlierefore  should  receive  major  consideration.  There  are  well-estab- 
lished aids  in  the  organization  of  hobby  groups  or  clubs  which  should 
be  utilized.    A  few  suggestions  on  organization  follow: 

1.  A  hobbyist,  considers  his  activity  as  an  individual  expression  but 
when  he  has  made  certain  advancements  in  skill  or  attainments 
he  is  enthusiastic  to  join  others  of  similar  interests  in  group  ex- 
pression. The  problem  for  the  organizer  is  one  of  discovery  and 
organization. 

2.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  hobbyist  is  the  best  possible  source  from 
which  an  organizer  may  secure  volunteer  teachers  and  leadership 
for  beginning  groups. 

3.  Every  individual  is  a  hobbyist  or  a  potential  hobbyist.  Hobbies 
have  a  universal  appeal  and  practically  no  age  limitations  beyond 
twelve  years.  Lack  of  spare  time  is  no  longer  an  obstacle.  The 
real  handicaps,  which  somehow  a  community  leader  must  sur- 
mount in  developing  new  hobbyists,  are  to  provide: 

a.  Leadership — group  and  community 

b.  Facilities  and  materials 

c.  Information  as  to  possibilities 

d.  A  recruiting  center  and  general  clearing  bureau. 
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4.  Hobbies  lend  themselves  readily  to  exhibition  purposes  which,  if 
well  executed,  have  a  decided  educational  value.  They  also  serve 
well  as  a  means  of  publicity,  engaging  the  public  attention  to  the 
avocational  interests  of  its  citizens. 

Outdoor  Community  Recreation  Programs 

Holiday  Observances  :  On  community  holidays,  recreation  leaders 
are  the  busiest  persons  in  the  community.  When  the  citizens  are 
freed  from  their  accustomed  work  tasks,  a  golden  opportunity  is 
presented  to  render  a  leisure  time  program. 

In  the  set-up  try  to  develop  something  new,  but  of  sound  educational 
and  recreational  value,  not  merely  the  obvious  type  of  activity.  Re- 
member, not  all  the  people  of  a  community  go  away  on  July  4th. 
What  can  be  done  for  the  "stay-at-homes"?  Have  the  possibilities 
of  certain  organizations  or  federation  of  groups  who  can  and  will 
plan  a  general  get-together  of  the  community,  rural  or  urban,  on 
the  coming  holidays  been  ascertained?  Social  gatherings  of  this  type 
are  valuable. 

The  National  Recreation  Association  of  New  York  City  has  litera- 
ture on  how  to  organize  holiday  celebrations  and  many  suggestions 
for  programs  that  are  different. 

Picnic  Kits  and  Service:  Picnics  are  still  popular,  especially  if 
well  organized.  Even  if  well  directed  and  planned,  there  is  a  need- 
less waste  in  the  matter  of  equipment  and  prizes.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  for  every  organization  promoting  a  picnic  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  buying  expensive  equipment  to  be  used  on  just  one  occasion. 
Why  not  use  one  organization  to  act  as  a  coordinating  agent  and 
depository  of  picnic  equipment? 

The  assignment  of  a  leader  to  specialize  on  directing  picnics  would 
include  the  following  service: 

1.  Equipment :  Canvass  all  organizations  for  donations  to  a  city  or 
county-wide  picnic  kit.  New  donations  from  time  to  time  will  be 
necessary.    Kit  to  be  loaned  out  on  schedule. 

2.  To  furnish  leadership  by  planning  programs  and  rendering  di- 
rective service  at  picnics. 

3.  To  promote  picnics  by  stimulating  groups  to  organize  and  partici- 
pate in  community  picnics. 

In  some  communities  prizes  have  been  too  elaborate,  too  expensive, 
and  out  of  balance  with  the  importance  of  the  events.  Many  com- 
mittees are  discouraged  in  organizing  picnics,  because  of  the  expense 
of  prizes.  They  depended  upon  prizes  to  carry  through  a  program 
that  was  poorly  planned  and  executed.  If  a  capable  leader  were  as- 
signed to  plan  and  direct  the  program  the  necessity  to  provide  ex- 
pensive prizes  can  be  eliminated.  Simple  or  fun-provoking  prizes  are 
more  appropriate.  A  visit  to  the  five-and-ten-cent  store  will  solve 
the  problem. 
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Outdoor  Dancing:  Dancing  is  enjoyed  out-of-doors  as  well  as  in- 
doors. Those  seeking  to  capture  the  interest  of  youth  will  try  dancing. 
Social,  square  and  folk  dancing  may  be  planned  to  meet  group  in- 
terests. Neighborhood  block  dancing  has  much  to  of¥er.  The  use  of 
a  small  neighborhood  orchestra,  or  talking  machine  with  a  loud 
speaker  will  answer  quite  as  well  for  music.  One  community  used 
a  five-piece  "German"  band  for  neighborhood  street  dances.  Each 
block  should  have  a  committee  of  citizens  as  sponsors  and  supervisors. 
Costuming  always  adds  gaiety  to  such  an  occasion.  The  committee 
might  even  decorate  the  street  and  present  local  talent  at  intermis- 
sions. 

Outdoor  Music  :  Music  is  an  attraction  for  most  out-of-doors  gath- 
erings. Use  community  singing  whenever  possible.  It  gives  the 
gathering  a  sense  of  unity  and  creates  a  joyful  atmosphere.  Band 
concerts  are  splendid  community  entertainments.  A  chorus  may  aug- 
ment the  program  on  special  occasions.  The  use  and  development  of 
harmonica  bands  and  girls'  singing  groups  accompanied  by  the  ukelele 
and  guitar  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Outdoor  Drama  :  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  plays  ever  given  were 
nresented  in  Nature's  amphitheatres.  Simple  pageants  depicting  local 
history  or  current  events  are  possible  with  the  aid  of  someone  who  has 
had  dramatic  training.  Colleges  have  been  giving  students  experience 
in  both  of  these  fields  and  such  students  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  contribution  to  their  communities  by  directing  drama 
activities.  County  historical  societies  and  civic  organizations  are  pos- 
sibilities for  cooperation.  Discover  local  talent  and  give  it  a  chance  to 
serve  the  community.  One  county  is  planning  a  traveling  theater, 
which  will  tour  the  rural  areas.  In  this  case  The  Little  Theater  Group 
has  undertaken  to  render  splendid  service. 

Use  op  Outdoor  Pageants  :  Pageants  are  useful  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  interest  in  educational  endeavors,  civic  and  historical 
events  of  local  and  national  interest,  and  as  a  recruiting  agent  for 
other  community  projects.  A  pageant  on  "Adult  Education — The 
New  Frontier"  presented  in  damatized  form  will  portray  all  aspects 
of  the  program. 

The  following  suggests  the  less  difiicult  forms  of  pageantry  which 
any  community  might  present: 

A  Festival  of  Light  and  Music 

This  is  a  delightful  combination  of  music  and  craft  nrojects 
that  may  be  used  as  a  climax  to  a  summer  Drof?ram.  Organize 
mass  choirs  or  choral  groups  with  an  orchestra  for  the  program 
of  the  evening.  The  lantern  section  is  to  create  the  atmosphere 
of  an  unusual  and  beautiful  setting. 

The  children  of  the  plavgrounds,  vacation  Bible  Schools,  or 
other  summer  groups  would  create,  through  handicraft  classes, 
hundreds  of  multi-colored  lanterns;  these  lanterns  to  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  form  a  background  of  light  using  a  pattern  or 
design  as  required.  The  children  form  a  parade  at  the  opening 
of  the  festival  to  the  music  of  some  of  the  great  marches  or 
processionals,  finally  placing  the  lanterns  in  the  area  design  where 
they  are  to  remain  during  the  music  program.    The  children 
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then  proceed  to  a  reserved  section  in  the  audience,  there  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  community  singing.  This  is  a  truly  remarkable 
and  inspiring  spectacle.  A  satisfactory  booklet  on  design  of 
lanterns  is  issued  by  the  South  Park  Commission  of  Chicago, 
57th  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  price  35  cents. 

Learn  to  Swim  Campaigns  and  Life-Guaed  Service:  In  com- 
niunities  where  swimmers  use  rivei's  and  lakes,  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  make  definite  provision  for  safe-guarding  this  popular  activity.  If 
the  program  is  responsible  for  saving  just  one  life  from  drowning  it 
will  meet  with  whole-hearted  approval  from  the  citizens.  Provide 
life-guards  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  crowds.  The  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C,  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  the 
training  of  candidates  and  give  general  instructions  on  how  a  "Learn 
to  Swim"  campaign  should  be  directed.  Guards  or  other  qualified 
leaders  should  put  on  a  strenuous  campaign  to  teach  swimming  where 
the  facilities  are  favorable  and  the  need  is  apparent.  Get  the  news- 
papers behind  this  campaign.  College  men  and  women  who  have 
made  their  "letters"  in  swimming  are  fine  possibilities  for  this  project. 
If  the  swimming  places  need  improvement,  i.  e.,  sanitary  toilet  and 
dressing  facilities,  pure  drinking  water,  etc.,  one  way  to  obtain  these 
improvements  is  by  making  the  assignment  of  leaders  to  the  project 
contingent  upon  the  improvement  of  the-  community,  A  water  carnival 
could  be  planned  as  a  climax  to  the  summer's  program. 

Recreational  Reading:  Many  communities  do  not  have  adequate 
library  facilities.  This  is  especially  true  of  rural  areas.  If  no  libraries 
are  available  the  public  may  be  asked  through  addresses  and  the  press 
xo  donate  books.  The  health  authorities  may  be  requested  to  properly 
fumigate  the  books  before  using.  Then  appoint  a  committee  to  go 
over  the  books  and  make  proper  selections.  These  suggestions  may 
be  obtained  through  a  request  to  the  State  Library  at  Harrisburg  or 
the  nearest  established  library. 

Ask  a  committee  to  help  in  the  selection  of  "stations"  and  maintain 
delivery  schedules.  It  is  not  impossible  to  secure  some  persons  with 
autos  who  would  make  deliveries  even  in  the  rural  areas.  Such  a 
project  would  require  the  assignment  of  one  leader  to  organize  and 
direct  the  service.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  community  civic 
organizations  would  undertake  this  project,  which  ultimately  should 
result  in  organized  public  library  service. 

County  Fairs  :  Do  not  overlook  the  possibility  of  working  with  the 
county  fair  associations.  It  has  been  found  that  they  are  receptive 
to  new  programs  and  would  welcome  help  to  make  the  week  more 
successful.   Participation  presents  an  opportunity  to: 

1,  Inform  the  rural  and  urban  population  about  the  adult  education 
and  recreation  program  through  exhibitions,  demonstrations  and 
spectacles. 

2,  Offer  some  interesting  part  of  the  summer's  program,  using  the 
fair  exhibition  as  a  culminating  activity. 

3,  To  maintain  an  interest  of  enrollees  throughout  the  season. 
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Natuee  Lore:  Nature  study  as  a  hobby  is  proving  fascinating  in 
an  increasing  number  of  people  of  all  ages  and  walks  of  life.  It  is  a 
fertile  field  for  adult  education.  It  may  be  introduced  as  a  recrea- 
tional as  well  as  a  scientific  interest.  Nature-interest  stimulation 
might  take  one  of  these  forms : 

Formation  of  nature  clubs; 

Nature  walks  in  parks,  led  by  a  nature  enthusiast; 

Field  trips  scheduled  for  nature  clubs  or  for  any  interested  person 

with  a  definite  objective  and  stimulating  leadership ; 

Trips  to  museums. 

Nature  Service:  Consists  of  (a)  supplying  information,  printed 
or  mimeographed  for  distribution  if  possible,  on  resources  in  and 
about  the  community,  transportation  information,  sketch  maps  of  roads 
or  trails  to  interesting  spots  olf  the  beaten  path;  (b)  making  nature 
trails;  (c)  working  with  natural  history  museum  or  other  nature 
groups  to  help  render  nature  study  service;  (d)  working  with  libraries 
and  nature  clubs  to  supply  accessible,  up-to-date  reference  books. 

Nature  Activities  Include: 

Nature  booMefs:  Calendar,  prints  of  leaves  (blue  print,  spatter, 
smoke),  lists  of  wild  flowers,  birds,  trees,  etc.,  entered  as  they  are 
identified — sketches,  snapshots  or  pictures,  poems,  songs. 

Nature  craft:  Ferneries,  twig  work,  bird  boxes,  sea-shell  animals, 
soap  and  sand  sculpture,  weaving  with  grasses,  pine  needles,  reeds,  etc. 

Camp  crafts:  Lashing,  making  cooking  utensils,  (tin-can  stoves, 
broilers,  gadgets),  erecting  fireplaces,  making  ice-boxes,  oriole  cup- 
boards, candlesticks  from  wood  knots,  coat  hangers,  furniture,  string 
hammocks. 

Nature  photography :    Nature  games,  gardening. 

Contests:  Botanical,  tree,  bird  houses,  feeding  stations,  Zoo  day, 
pet  show,  collection  exhibits. 

Museums:  Sea  life,  aquaria,  nests,  cocoons,  seeds,  different  kinds 
of  wood,  rocks,  minerals,  glass  gardens  and  terraria. 

Sports  and  Athletics  :  For  youth  and  adults,  sports  and  athletics 
are  very  popular.  To  promote  a  program,  skilled  leadership  and 
adequate  facilities  are  needed.  The  following  activities  are  best  pro- 
moted by  organization  of  teams  through  tournaments,  leagues  or  eon- 
tests:  Basket  ball,  baseball,  football,  soccer,  hockey  (ice  and  field), 
cricket,  track  and  field,  quoits,  horseshoes,  tennis,  bowling  on  green, 
volley  ball,  swimming,*  ice  skating,*  lacrosse,  bowling,  bocci,  boxing, 
wrestling,  skiing,*  golf*  (Those  starred  appeal  to  individual  effort 
as  well  as  group  competition). 

Physical  activities  whose  appeal  may  be  to  the  individual  or  to 
the  group,  with  a  minimum  of  competition  needed  to  create  or  main- 
tain interest,  include:   gymnasium  classes,  tobogganing  and  skiing, 
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horseback  riding,  hiking,  sailing,  ice  skating,  roller  skating,  hunting, 
fishing,  bowling,  bicycling. 

Many  of  these  activities  need  only  the  development  of  a  recruiting 
plan,  organizing  individuals  of  similar  interests  into  congenial  groups, 
and  a  minimum  of  supervisory  leadership,  tbe  major  effort  being  di- 
rected in  providing  facilities. 

Not  all  adults  are  interested  in  the  more  strenuous  sports  and  a 
balanced  program  that  appeals  to  all  interests  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
In  some  counties  certain  facilities  are  available  that  are  unusual.  Take 
full  advantage  of  these  opportunities.  The  following  activities  are 
listed  with  the  above  in  mind :  archeiy,  horseshoes  and  quoits,  canoeing 
and  boating,  badminton,  fishing,  billiards  and  pool,  fly  easting,  model 
boat  racing,  target  and  trap  shooting,  croquet  and  roque. 

General  considerations  in  organizing  sports  include:  (1)  enlist  or- 
ganizations to  sponsor  these  tournaments  or  leagues,  secure  equipment 
and  assume  responsibility  for  helping  with  program;  (2)  setting  up  an 
"official  umpire  or  referee"  training  school  of  volunteers  who  will 
officiate  at  the  games;  (3)  the  selection  of  a  supervisor  who  has  a 
recognized  reputation  in  sports  is  desirable,  one  who  should  know 
scheduling,  how  to  adjiTst  protests,  how  to  secure  team  and  community 
cooperation  and  the  ability  to  train  officials;  (4)  all  sports  should  be 
promoted  on  a  high  level  of  amateurism. 

Community  Center  Program 

A  community  center  is  a  neighborhood  testing  ground  for  adult 
leisure.  Here  in  a  democratic  environment  individuals  or  groups  may 
through  experiment,  select  leisure  activities  which  are  most  desired. 
Here  interests  may  be  stimulated  by  utilizing  human  desires  for  physi- 
cal, social,  and  new  experiences.  If  the  social  environment  has  resulted 
in  impoverished  ideas,  the  interest  is  meagre,  the  center  provides  lead- 
ers who  suggest  activities.  But  insofar  as  possible  the  members  of 
the  center  originate  their  own  programs,  the  leaders  assisting  in  ex- 
ploring the  groups  own  aims  and  plans. 

Success  is  promoted  by  strengthening  groups  of  like-minded  people 
and  helping  them  to  shape  their  own  program  and  standards.  This 
will  in  turn  help  individual  development.  People's  interests  are  not 
subject  to  simple  analyses  nor  are  they  all  alike.  In  order  to  find 
natural  interests  upon  which  to  base  a  program,  the  leader  may  resort 
to  questioning,  discussion,  questionnaires,  testings,  forums  with  speak- 
ers with  new  ideas,  and  other  interest  devices.  The  leader  must  not 
overlook  a  very  important  method,  that  of  studying  the  background  of 
the  neighborhood  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  home  life  of  the 
members.  In  this  manner  the  leaders  will  discover  the  issues  of  real 
concern.  Leaders  will  find  the  work  of  Henry  Busch  most  helpful.* 
The  writer  has  made  liberal  use  of  the  material  presented. 

For  suggestions  on  community  center  activities,  see  page  26.  A 
booklet  on  Conduct  of  Commumty  Center's,  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association,  also  will  be  helpful. 


*  Leadirship  in  Group  Work,  Henry  M.  Bnecb.  Fabllsbed  by  tbe  Association  Press, 
1934.  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  Vork  City. 
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Organization  op  School  Community  Center 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  groups  using  school  buildings  shall 
maintain  a  cooperative  and  happy  working  relationship  with  school 
authorities.  The  backing  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  superintend- 
ent, principal,  teachers,  and  janitor  are  very  essential  in  planning  a 
center.    The  following  steps  are  suggested: 

1.  Request  school  authorities  to  operate  a  center. 

2.  Organize  a  community  center  council  of  the  neighborhood  citizens. 

3.  From  this  group  plan  the  program  and  submit  to  school  authorities 
for  advice  and  approval. 

4.  Insist  on  a  school  representative  being  on  the  center  staff. 

5.  Arrange  to  have  an  inspection  of  the  building  prior  to  its  use  as  a 
center  and  immediately  after,  by  a  representative  of  the  center 
staff'  and  the  custodian  of  the  building. 

6.  To  break  down  the  "formal  atmosphere"  assign  a  host  or  hostess 
at  the  entrance. 

7.  Arrange  a  room  for  checking  wraps  under  supervision  and  request 
all  attenders  to  check  them  there.  This  will  tend  to  eliminate  dis- 
order and  losses  as  well  as  being  a  convenience. 

S.  Experienced  center  directors  recommend  that  all  who  attend  be 
invited  to  join  small  groups  or  clubs.  Some  authorities  insist  upon 
the  clubs  participating  in  general  center  activities  as  well  as  their 
own  club  programs. 

Youth  Centers 

An  important  problem  pressing  for  solution  is  that  youths  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  for 
participation  in  normal  individual  and  community  experiences.  An 
educational-recreational  program  will  greatly  aid  them  in  their  adjust- 
ment. Insofar  as  possible  they  should  be  provided  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  their  own  program.  They  seek  advisory  service 
from  trained  leadership  and  desire  sympathetic  support  from  the 
community. 

Many  successful  experiments  have  been  tried  in  Pennsylvania.  Club 
houses  were  developed  in  converted  garages,  factory  and  store  build- 
ings. Abandoned  school  buildings  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  have 
made  excellent  club  houses.  One  successful  club  was  housed  in  an 
abandoned  church.  It  is  possible  for  these  clubs  to  be  self-supporting 
with  the  exception  of  leadership.  Membership  dues,  augmented  by 
paid  admissions  to  dances  and  entertainments  help  pay  maintenance 
costs.  The  membership  can  usually  borrow  or  secure  furnishings  from 
interested  citizens  to  equip  the  clubs.  Where  these  clubs  are  developed 
they  have  reduced  delinquency  and  solved  other  pressing  behavior 
problems  of  youth.  For  the  most  part  these  clubs  were  established 
with  a  view  of  preventing  delinquency.  This  is  important,  but  all 
youth  is  in  need  of  a  medium  through  which  they  may  work  out  their 
plans  and  objectives.  Youth  center  planning  should  include  these 
normal  groups  as  well. 
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Playground  Administration  and  Program 

As  a  result  of  years  of  research  and  experimentation  by  educators 
and  leaders  in  the  field  of  play  and  recreation,  there  has  evolved  an 
orderly  program  which  is  now  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  education  of  children  and  of  social  significance  to  adults.  The  new 
leisure  has  made  vital  the  necessity  for  planned  and  directed  play  for 
youth.  If  youth  is  exposed  to  a  varied  and  professionally  directed 
play  program  it  is  possible  that  through  such  experience  the  genesis  of 
later  liberated  time  pursuits  may  be  established.  There  is  a  growing 
awareness  that  the  new  leisure  problem  must  be  attacked  by  using  a 
new  set  of  tools.  Indeed,  leading  recreational  engineers  have  been  at 
work  developing  new  patterns  and  methods  which  in  practice  bid  fair 
to  become  recognized  as  a  fundamental  aid  in  solving  the  complex 
leisure  time  problem.  One  of  the  greatest  contributions  in  this  plan- 
ning, which  affects  youth  and  adults  alike,  is  the  accepted  principle 
that  an  all-inclusive  cultural  program  must  be  incorporated  in  any 
leisure  time  planning.  In  a  play  program  the  attempt  is  made  to  use 
these  basic  elements  as  simple  excursions  into  new  and  untried  exper- 
iences, with  the  spirit  of  adventure  paramount,  and  the  goal  that  of 
joyful  participation. 

From  this  initiation  the  individual's  interest  is  captured,  and  his 
desire  to  attain  skill  and  perfection  develops  normally  through  informal 
group  experience. 

This  concept  of  program  planning  differs  from  the  old  in  three  major 
aspects : 

First,  rather  than  encourage  participation  only  in  a  program  of 
physical  activity,  the  practice  now  is  to  present  such  a  variety  of 
cultural,  educational,  and  social  activities  that  the  individual  or  group 
may  choose  those  activities  that  satisfy  their  longings  for  experience 
in  nature  lore,  music,  drama,  creative  arts  and  crafts,  hobbies  and 
wholesome  social  relationships.  This  is  called  a  balanced  program. 
The  program  has  not  only  been  broadened,  but  has  been  kept  flexible, 
adjusting  to  the  changing  needs  of  children  and  youth.  In  the  past, 
physical  activities  occupied  a  major  position  on  playground  programs. 
These  are  still  popular,  and  should  have  an  important  place.  However, 
even  athletically  inclined  individuals  desire  change  and  seek  other  ac- 
tivities, if  such  are  available.  Physically  handicapped  individuals  and 
those  not  inclined  toward  physical  activities  are  now  given  equal 
consideration. 

Second,  in  the  development  of  the  new  "cafeteria  method"  of  pre- 
senting play  and  recreation  activities,  a  change  in  leadership  method 
has  become  necessary  to  make  the  program  acceptable  and  effective.  In 
the  past,  with  a  simpler  and  more  limited  program,  leaders  resorted  to 
regimentation,  using  mass  tactics  instead  of  individual  techniques. 
With  more  experience  and  the  development  of  new  leadership  skills, 
attention  is  diverted  to  individual  needs.  It  is  considered  essential 
that  all  participants  should  have  an  opportunity  for: 

1.  Personal  relationship  with  playground  leaders. 

2.  Small  group  experience.  ! 
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3.  Participation  in  large  community  events.  It  is  also  agreed  that 
the  program  of  activities  should  be  broadly  inclusive  of  all 
interests. 

How  does  a  limited  play  center  staff  make  effective  this  principle  of 
administration  ?  From  the  start  the  leaders  realize  that  no  matter  how 
diversified  their  training,  they  could  not,  and  should  not,  attempt 
personally  to  instruct,  supervise,  and  administer  an  entire  program 
with  these  broad  objectives.  Their  success  will  depend  upon  recruiting 
the  resources  of  the  community  (both  material  and  personnel)  and  in 
developing  leadership  within  the  ranks  of  the  participants  themselves. 

Recreation  directors  are  resorting  to  the  following  procedures : 

1.  They  organize  an  adult  neighborhood  playground  association. 

2.  They  make  contacts  with  all  agencies  at  work  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. 

3.  They  recruit  volunteer  adult  leaders  whose  special  skills  are  used 
to  instruct  groups  and  as  teachers  for  junior  leadership  training 
courses. 

4.  They  organize  clubs  and  groups  on  the  playground  according  to 
their  major  interests.    Groups  are  formed  in  any  activity  when 
the  desire  is  expressed  by  five  or  more  persons,  and  leaders  are 
provided,  if  possible,  from  within  the  group. 

5.  They  organize  a  playground  council  whose  membei'ship  includes 
all  club  and  group  leaders  of  the  playground.  This  council  rec- 
ommends activities,  methods  for  the  administration  of  programs, 
renders  assistance  in  setting  up  rules  on  dicipline  and  behavior 
problems,  in  scouting  for  leaders,  in  maintaining  interest  in  par- 
ticipation of  activities,  in  assigning  caretakers  of  property  and 
organizing  safety  squads. 

6.  They  direct  junior  playground  training  courses.  Members  from 
these  training  classes  are  assigned  to  individuals  and  groups  as 
instructors  and  leaders. 

By  this  method  of  conducting  a  playground,  directors  are  offering 
experience  in  citizenship  training  by  practice  in:  (1)  self-govern- 
ment; (2)  self -development  through  experience  of  individual  choice; 
(3)  experience  which  will  develop  group  and  community  loyalty. 

The  third  major  change  is  the  attitude  toward  competition,  espe- 
cially in  inter-playground  competitive  events.  Over-stimulation  and 
other  evils  have  developed  in  inter-playground  competition.  Recrea- 
tion executives  are  gradually  eliminating  such  inter-playground  re- 
lations. Even  sports  which  may  continue  to  be  competitive  are  being 
organized  on  an  intra-playground  rather  than  an  inter-playground 
basis.  However,  there  are  values  to  be  gained  in  pleasant  inter-play- 
ground relationships.  One  of  the  devices  being  developed  is  the  "Play 
Day."  One  playground  plays  host  and  hostess  to  others.  A  program 
of  games,  exhibitions,  entertainments,  and  perhaps  refreshments  is 
planned.  This,  and  other  methods  have  come  to  displace  the  need  for 
competition  as  a  device  to  stimulate  participation.  Recognition  for 
achievement  is  planned,  but  is  limited  to  simple  awards,  often  con- 
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sisting  of  only  public  announcements  at  eommunity  or  playground 
gatherings. 

A  fourth  major  change  might  be  recorded  by  indicating  the  advance 
made  in  the  professional  status  of  playground  directors.  To  direct 
a  program  as  above  indicated  calls  for  skilled  professional  training. 
In  some  cities  where  a  professional  staff  is  employed  on  an  all  year 
basis  such  a  program  is  being  successfully  developed.  Experiments  in 
enriching  program  content  and  experiments  in  group  management 
are  being  carried  on. 

In  a  majority  of  cities  and  rural  areas,  playgrounds  are  operated 
during  the  summer  months  only.  The  playground  leaders  employed 
may  or  may  not  have  professional  training.  Here  it  is  not  pos.sible 
to  accomplish  an  extensive  plan.  Modifications  of  the  plan  may,  how- 
ever, be  attempted.  Recognizing  all  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  a 
summer  playground  set-up  as  directed  by  leaders  with  limited  recrea- 
tional training,  the  following  suggested  program  is  considered  prac- 
tical. This  schedule  will  provide  a  balanced  program  for  children 
and  youth  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Suggested  Daily  Program 


For  a  Playground  With  Two  Directors,  Each  Assigned  With  a  Six  Hour  Schedule 


1:00—1:15 

Free  Play  Period 

The  Round-Dp  Assembly 

1:15—1:45 

All  patrons  participating 
Announcements,  singing,  program  numbers  from  group 

Once  a  week  plays  and  otlier  demonstrations 

1:45—2:00 

Start  supervised  program 
Assign  supplies  and  junior  play  leaders  to  groups 

Little  Children 

Midget  Girls 

Junior 
Girls 

Midget  Boys 

Junior 
Boys 

2:00—2:30 

Informal  play 

Team  games 

Group 
games 

Team  games 

Group 

games 

2:30—3:15 

Circle  games 

Group  games 

Team 
games 

Group  games 

Team 
games 

3:15^:00 

Sand  play 

Preparation  for  special  events  and  demonstra- 
tions.   Stunts,  dancing,  drama,  crafts,  etc. 

4:00-4:45 

Story  hour 

Story  hour 

Handi- 
craft 

Story 
telling 

Handi- 
craft 

4:45—6:30 

Club  Meetings— Program  of 
Activities  Chosen  by  Clubs 

5:30—7:00 

Dinner  Hour— Grounds 

Closed 

7:00—9:00* 

Free  play 

Group  games 

Team 
games 

Group  games 

Team 
games 

♦  In  the  evening  hours  the  above  groups  should  be  under  the  leadership  of  volunteers  and 
the  playground  directors  should  give  major  leadership  to  patrons  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 
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In  addition  to  the  daily  schedule,  special  events  are  scheduled  that 
provide  a  "balanced  program."  Expose  these  events  to  the  play- 
ground clubs.  Permit  them  to  choose  and  determine  a  program 
through  their  council.  If  these  suggestions  are  not  all  acceptable  turn 
to  pages  23-26  for  additional  ideas. 


Suggested  Schedule  of  Special  Events 


WEEK 

HANDICRAFTS 

SPOETS 

ARTS 

GROUP  EVENTS 

First  Week 

Poster  naaking 
** 

Doll  show 

Formation  of 
baseball  and 
volleyball 
league 

Harmonica 

** 

Ukulele 

Pet  show 

Second  Week 

Doll  village 
Kite  flying 

Baseball 
pitching  contest 

O'Leary  contest 

Organization 
of  singing 
clubs 

Treasure  hunts 

Third  Week 

Paper  model 
boats 

Areoplanes 

Baseball  field 
day 

** 

Dodge  ball 
contests 

Dramatized 
story  hour 

Hobby  show 

Fourth  Week 

Soap  and  sand 
modeling 

Hop  Scotch 
** 

Quoit  tourna- 
ment 

Nature  trail 
club 

Dad's  day 
*♦ 

Know  your  city 
trip 

Fifth  Week 

Decorated  doll 
buggy  and  bicycle 
parade 

.Tnckstone  tour- 
ney 

** 

Basketball(21) 

Polk  dance 
tournament 

Mother's  day 
Baby  show 

Sixth  Week 

Whittling  contest 
Begin  lanterns 

Stilt  or  tin  can 

derby 
** 

Girls  soft  ball 
tournament 

Dramatized 
story  hour 

Playground  Mardi 
Gras  parade 
(miniature  floats) 

Seventh  Week 

Lantern  parades 

Track  and  field 
day 

Music 
festival 

Playground  picnic 
or  day  camp 

Eighth  Week 

Handicraft 
exhibition 

Circus 

Pinal  story 
play 

Playground  circus 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  schedule  of  events  has  been  arranged 
so  as  to  finish  the  summer  with  a  climax.  All  previous  weekly  activi- 
ties may  be  utilized  as  a  "build  up."  A  circus,  lantern  parade,  track 
and  field,  or  an  art  festival  may  be  used  for  a  proper  closing  event 
or  culminating  activity.  It  is  possible  to  develop  all  four  of  them 
when  the  playground  groups  have  been  properly  organized  under  the 
direction  of  volunteer  leaders. 

Work  Schedule  for  Plat  Directors 

Six  hours  per  day  is  considered  the  average  "playground  day." 
On  small  playgrounds  where  the  minimum  number  of  leaders,  one 
man  and  one  woman,  are  assigned,  an  adequate  schedule  would  be, 
afternoon  session  from  2:00  P.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M.,  and  the  evening 
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session  from  7 :00  to  9  :00  P.  M.  During  the  dinner  hour  from  six 
to  seven,  the  grounds  are  closed.  If  a  three-session  schedule,  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening  is  desired,  one  more  woman  leader  is  recom- 
mended. In  large  areas  and  where  the  attendance  warrants,  three 
leaders  could  be  assigned.  If  five  or  more  playgrounds  are  operated, 
the  assignment  of  specialists  is  justified.  For  each  unit  of  five  centers, 
specialists  trained  in  the  field  of  Handicrafts,  Drama,  and  Music  may 
be  assigned  to  spend  a  day  at  each  center,  directing  in  their  specialty, 
not  only  children  but  in  developing  junior  leaders  as  well.  Saturday, 
the  least  important  day  in  the  week  so  far  as  attendance  goes,  may 
be  eliminated  if  the  schedule  is  on  a  thirty-hour  week. 

Qualifications  of  Play  Leaders 

For  play  leaders  a  broad,  edueat-ional  background  is  desirable.  A 
general  knowledge  of  psychology,  sociology,  child  nature,  guidance, 
and  pedagogy  is  valuable.  A  cultural  background  of  music,  drama, 
literature,  and  art  is  also  a  valuable  asset. 

Play  leaders  should  have  at  least  the  following  qualifications  in 
addition  to  technical  training:  youthful  enthusiasm,  group  manage- 
ment skill,  abundant  energy  and  health,  genuine  fondness  for  people, 
service  and  moral  ideals.  Administrative  ability,  sympathetic  and 
resourceful  leadership  of  children  and  adults  are  prime  requisites  to 
the  position. 

As  to  requirements  in  technical  training,  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
program  may  be  broken  down  into  several  fields  of  training  experience. 
A  college  major  in  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  is  basic  train- 
ing. Due  to  the  varied  and  elastic  program  of  activities,  other  train- 
ing may  be  utilized  such  as  in  kindergarten,  handicrafts,  drama, 
music  and  art.  Even  with  all  of  this  preparation,  a  successful  leader 
must  have  that  intangible  characteristic  called  "personality."  Some 
playground  situations  are  so  difiicult  to  manage  that  a  wise  admin- 
istration will  assign  leaders  who  are  primarily  qualified  because  they 
possess  natural  leadership  abilities.  Here  again,  experience  in  associ- 
ated fields  may  well  be  considered,  such  as  scout  leadership,  boys' 
clubs,  camps  and  settlements. 

Playground  Institute  for  Training  of  Leaders 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  organizing  playground  service 
is  a  training  course  for  those  to  be  employed  and  for  volunteers. 
These  institutes  vary  in  length;  some  are  held  once  or  twice  a  week 
over  a  period  of  time.  The  general  practice  is  to  conduct  an  intensive 
training  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
summer  playground  season.  In  these  institutes,  theory  and  practice 
are  combined.  Demonstrations  of  the  proposed  program  are  given, 
practice  in  projects  scheduled,  and  the  objectives  made  clear.  The 
faculty  of  such  a  training  course  is  recruited  from  recognized  volunteer 
and  employed  specialists  in  the  community. 
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An  excellent  faculty  may  be  secured  even  in  a  small  community. 
The  number  of  individuals  that  are  to  be  found  who  have  had  former 
experience  in  all  of  the  special  activities  in  a  playground  program 
make  this  possible.  Many  college  graduates  have  had  sports,  drama, 
music,  nature  lore,  art,  handicrafts,  and  other  desirable  training. 
ISome  were  volunteers  in  settlements  or  boys'  clubs,  while  in  school. 
Discover  this  hidden  talent  and  use  it.  There  are  doctors  who  will 
teach  first  aid.  Individuals  who  took  courses  in  dancing  and  story- 
telling may  be  discovered.  Nearly  everyone  has  a  hobby,  and  hobbyists 
make  excellent  teachers,  and  the  range  of  subjects  is  well  nigh  in- 
exhaustible. Turn  to  the  schools  and  enlist  the  aid  of  physical  educa- 
tors, kindergarten,  industrial  arts,  music  and  art  teachei-s.  The  school 
principal,  the  minister,  the  athlete,  the  judge,  the  chief  of  police,  a 
typical  father  and  mother,  the  press  and  character  building  agencies, 
colleges,  special  state  services,  such  as  the  Extension  Department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Teachers'  Colleges,  and  the  staff 
members  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  other  state 
agencies,  may  fit  in  with  a  community  training  program.  It  is  sound 
practice  to  use  members  in  the  training  group  as  teachers  when  they 
possess  special  skills.  With  proper  organization  and  preliminary  ex- 
ploratory work  a  competent  faculty  for  training  of  leaders  may  be 
recruited  in  practically  every  community. 

Platgeound  Equipment 

Fixed  playground  apparatus  is  always  considered  essential  in  plan- 
ning for  a  permanent  play  center.  Lack  of  funds  for  apparatus 
should  not  prevent  the  establishment  of  playgrounds  where  the  need 
is  imperative  and  trained  leadership  is  available.  Usually  the  com- 
munity will  provide  apparatus  after  a  successful  demonstration. 
Some  types  of  play  centers  such  as  the  street  and  vacant  lot  play- 
grounds do  not  require  fixed  apparatus. 

Hand  equipment  and  supplies  are  essential  in  all  types  of  play 
centers.  Hand  equipment  include  balls,  nets,  etc.  Required  supplies 
vary  according  to  the  schedule  of  handicrafts,  story  plays  and  small 
children's  activities.   A  first  aid  kit  is  essential  on  all  playgrounds. 

Ordinarily  a  minimum  of  $50  will  be  sufficient  for  a  summer's 
jjrogram  on  a  small  playground.  Service  clubs,  women's  clubs,  fra- 
ternal societies,  American  Legion,  and  civic  groups  are  interested  in 
definite  service  projects  of  this  kind,  and  their  help  should  be  enlisted. 
The  press  will  always  consider  favorably  a  campaign  to  arouse  in- 
terest and  in  some  eases  help  raise  the  budget.  Any  community  that 
sincerely  desires  a  playground  can  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
by  careful  planning. 
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Team  Games  and  Physical  Activities* 
Age  Groups:   Nine  to  Twelve  Years 


Boys 

Roller  skate  hockey  (F-Sp) 
Shinney  (F-Sp-S)  (2) 
Kick  ball  (F-W-Sp)  (1,  2) 
Indoor  baseball  (W)   (2,  4) 
Ice  hockey  (W)  (4) 
Punch  ball  (Sp-S)  (5) 


(5,  7) 


Girls 


(5) 


Bounce  dodge  ball  (Sp) 
Club  snatch  (Sp) 
Captain  ball  (F-W)  (1,  2,  10) 
Volley  new  comb  (Sp-S)  (5) 


Both  Sexes 

VoUey  ball  (F-W-Sp-S)  (2,  4,  5) 
New  comb  (F-W-S)   (4,  5,  10) 
Soccer  (F)  (2,  4,  5,  10) 
Soft  ball  (F-Sp-S)  (2,  4,  7) 
Soccer  baseball  (F-W-S)  (5,  10) 
Low  organized  games  (F-W-Sp-S) 

(1,  2,  5,  11,  12) 
Relays  (F-W-Sp-S)    (1,  2,  5,  11, 

12,  13) 
Line  soccer  (F)  (1,  2,  5) 
End  ball  (W)  (1,  2,  5,  10,  12) 
Dodge  ball  (F-W-S-Sp)    (1,  2,  5, 

11,  12) 

Hit  pin  ball  (F-W-S-Sp)   (1,  2,  5, 
10) 

Circle  stride  ball  (W)  (1,  12) 
Baseball  (Sp-S-F)  (4) 
Long  ball  (Sp)   (1,  2,  5,  10) 
Bombardment  (W-Sp)  (2,  5,  12) 


Age  Groups:   Twelve  to  Fourteen  Years 


Boys 

Touch  football  (F)  (7) 

Soccer  (F-Sp)   (2,  4) 

Field  ball  (F-Sp-S)  (1,  2,  4,  10) 

Ice  hockey  (W)  (4) 

Hand  polo  (Sp)  (2) 

Sponge  ball  (Sp)  (2) 

Girls 

Roller  skate  hockey    (F-Sp)  (5, 
7) 

Soccer  baseball  (F-Sp)  (5,  10) 
Fist  ball  (F-Sp)  (5) 
Broom  hockey  (W)  (5,  7) 
Captain  ball  (W)  (1,  2,  5,  10) 
Club  snatch  (Sp-S) 


Both  Sexes 

VoUey  baU  (F-W-S)  (2,  4,  5) 
Relays   (F-W-Sp-S)    (1,  2,  5,  11, 

12,  13) 
Field  hockey  (F)  (4) 
Hit  pin  ball  (F-Sp-S)  (1,  2,  5,  10) 
Basket  ball  (W-Sp)   (4,  5) 
Indoor  baseball  (W)  (4,  5) 
End  ball  (W)  (1,  2,  5,  10,  12) 
Soft  ball  (Sp-S)   (2,  4,  7) 
Baseball  (Sp-S)  (4) 
Long  ball  (S-Sp)  (1,  2,  5,  10) 
Field  ball  (S)  (1,  2,  4,  10) 
Punch  ball  (Sp)   (5,  10) 


Age  Groups:   Fourteen  to  Seventeen  Years 


Boys 

Touch  football  (F)  (7) 
Broom  hockey  (F)   (5,  7) 
Ice  hockey  (W)  (4) 


Girls 

Roller  skate  hockey  (F-Sp)  (5,  7) 
Speed  baU  (F)  (2,  4,  5,  7) 


Both  Sexes 

Soccer  (F-Sp)  (2,  4,  5,  10) 
Field  hockey  (F)   (4,  5) 
Volley  ball  (F-W-Sp-S)   (2,  4,  5) 
Relays   (F-W-Sp-S)    (1,  2,  5,  11, 
12,  13) 

Field  ball  (F-Sp-S)  (1,  2,  4,  10) 

Basket  ball  (W-Sp)   (4,  5) 

Indoor  ball  (W)  (4,  5) 

Baseball  (Sp-S)  (4) 

Soft  ball  (Sp-S)  (2,  4,  7) 

Hit  pin  baseball  (Sp)  (1,  2,  5,  10) 


*  Symbols:  (Sp)  Spring,  (S)  Summer,  (F)  Fall,  (W)  Winter.  Numbers  refer  to  books 
(iopcribing  these  activities.    See  list  on  pages  25  and  26. 

The  form  and  material  used  in  the  above  outline  can  be  found  in  greater  detail  in  Miss 
Bower's  book,  "Recreation  for  Girls  and  Women.  It  is  recommended  for  »  ■wealth  of  plans 
and  programs. 
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Age  Groups:    Seventeen  to  Twenty-five  Years 

Boys  and  Men  Both  Sexes 


Touch  football  (F)  (7) 

Field  ball  (F-Sp-S)   (1,  2,  4,  10) 

Cricket  (Sp-S)  (4) 

Cabinet  ball  (W)  (7) 


Girls  and  Women 

Singing  games  (F-W)  (17) 
Soccer  baseball  (W-Sp-S)  (5, 
Touchdown  pass  ball  (W-Sp) 


10) 
(5) 


Soccer  (F-Sp)  (2,  4,  5,  10) 
Volley  ball  (F-W-Sp-S)   (2,  4,  5) 
Speed  ball  (F)  (2,  4,  5,  7) 
Field  hockey  (F)   (4,  5) 
Basket  ball  (W-Sp)   (4,  5) 
Indoor  baseball  (W)  (4) 
LaCrosse  (W-Sp)  (4) 
Relays   (F-W-Sp-S)    (1,  2,  5,  11, 
12,  13) 


Age  Groups:   Twenty-five  Years  and  Over 

Men  Both  Sexes 


Punch  ball  (F)  (5,  10) 
Soccer  (F)  (2,  4,  5,  10) 
End  ball  (W)  (I,  2,  5,  10,  12) 
Hand  polo  (W)  (2) 
Soft  ball  (Sp-S)  (2,  4,  7) 
Baseball  (Sp-S)  (4) 
Cricket  (Sp-S)  (4) 
Cabinet  baU  (S)  (7) 


Women 


(5) 


Indian  club  hockey  (F-W) 
Bounce  ball  (F-Sp)  (5) 
Soccer  baseball  (W-Sp)    (5,  10) 
Touchdown  pass  ball  (W)  (5) 
Guard  ball  (W)  (5) 


Volley  ball  (F-W-Sp-S)   (2,  4,  5) 
Ring  tennis  (F)  (5,  6,  10) 
Indoor  baseball  (W)  (4,  5) 
Basket  ball  (W-Sp)  (4,  5) 
Relays   (Sp-S-F-W)    (1,  2,  5,  11, 
12,  13) 


Individual  and  Dual  Activities 
Age  Groups:  Nine  to  Fourteen  Years 


Boys 

Box  hockey  (F-W)  (7) 
Horseshoes  (F-Sp-S)   (2,  6,  8,  10) 
Handball  (F-W-Sp)   (2,  4,  10) 
Skooter  races  (F-Sp-S)  (8) 
Boxing  (W)  (4) 


Girls 


(8) 


Hop  scotch  (Sp-S) 
Jacks  (Sp-S)  (8) 
Jump  rope  (Sp-S)  (8) 
O'Leary  (Sp-S)  (8) 
Baseball  skills  (Sp-S) 


Both  Sexes 

Croquet  (F-Sp-S)  (4) 
Track  and  field   (F-Sp-S)    (2,  4, 
5,  13) 

Tennis  variations  (Sp-S-F)  (5) 
Badminton  (F-W-Sn-S)  (5,  6,  10) 
Ping  pong  and  Table  tennis  (F- 

W-Sp)  (5,  6) 
Quoits  (F-Sp-S)   (2,  6,  8,  10) 
Roller  skating  (F-Sp)  (5,  8) 
Bicycle  races  (F-Sp)  (8) 
Athletic  badge  tests  (F-Sp-S)  (5, 

7) 

Tether  ball  (F-Sp-S)  (4,  5) 
Snow  and  ice  races  (W)  (4,  5,  13) 
Tumbling  and  stunts  (W-Sp-S) 

(5,  15) 
Indoor  swimming  (W) 
Shuffleboard  (W)  (5,  6,  7,  10) 
Hiking  (F-W-Sp-S)   (5,  9) 
Swimming  badge  tests  (Sp-S)  (3, 

7) 

Water  sports  (Sp-S)    (3,  4,  5,  7, 
13) 

Archery  (Sp-S)  (4,  5,  10,  13) 
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Age  Groups:    Fourteen  Years  and  Over 


Boys  and  Men 

Hunting  (F-Sp) 
Fishing  (F-Sp) 
Wrestling  (F-W)  (4) 
Handball  (F-W-Sp)  (2,  4,  10) 
Quoits  (F-Sp-S)   (2,  6,  8,  10) 
Box  hockey  (W)  (7) 
Fly  casting  (Sp) 


Girls  and  Women 

Folk  dancing  (Sp-S) 

Other  types  of  dancing  (Sp-S) 
Natural  Square 
Ballet  Clog 
Tap  Social 
Character 


Both  Sexes 

Golf  (F-Sp-S)   (4,  5) 
Tennis  (F-Sp-S)   (4,  5) 
Archery  (F-W-Sp-S)  (4,  5,  10,  13) 
Tether  ball  (F-Sp)   (4,  5) 
Horseshoes  (F-Sp-S)   (2,  6,  8,  10) 
Target  shooting  (F-W-Sp) 
Bowling  (F-W-Sp)  (4,  5,  10) 
Riding  (F-Sp-S) 

Badminton  (F-W-Sp-S)  (5,  6,  10) 
Croquet  (F-Sp-S)  (4) 
Stunts  and  tumbling  (W-Sp-S) 
5,  15) 

Ice  skating  (W)   (4,  5,  13) 

Skiing  (W)  (4) 

Fencing  (W-Sp-S)  (4) 

Ping  pong  and  Table  tennis  (W- 

Sp)  (2,  5,  6) 
Shuffleboard  (W-Sp)  (5,  6,  7,  10) 
Squash  (W-Sp)  (4) 
Snow-shoeing  (W) 
Winter  sports  (W)  (4,  5,  13) 
Hiking  (F-W-Sp-S)  (9) 
Bowling  on  green  (S)  (4) 
Boating  and  canoeing  (Sp-S)  (4) 
Water  sports  (Sp-S)    (3,  4,  5,  7, 

13) 


Beferences 

1.  Smith,  C.  F.    Games  and  game  leadership.    Dodd,  Mead  and  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  $2.50. 

2.  Neilson,  N.  p.  and  Van  Hagen,  Winifred.    Physical  education  for 

elementary  schools.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  57  West  44th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  $2.00. 

3.  American  Red  Cross.    Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  Spalding  Athletic  Library.    American  Sports  Publishing  Co.,  105 

Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Each  $.25. 
Official  Sports  Rules  Booklets.    Draper-Maynard  Co.,  Plymouth, 
New  Hampshire.    Each  $.10. 

5.  Bowers,  Ethel.   Recreation  for  girls  and  women.   A.  S.  Barnes  and 

Co.,  57  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $3.00. 

6.  Alex  Taylor  Leaflets.   Alex  Taylor  Co.,  22  East  42d  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

7.  National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

8.  National  Recreation  Association.   88  successful  play  activities.  The 

Association.  $.60. 

9.  National  Recreation  Association.    Hiking.    The  Association.  $.15. 

10.  Athletic  Activities  for  Girls  and  Women.    Spalding  Athletic  Li- 

brary, American  Sports  Publishing  Co.,  105  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.    Each  $.25. 

11.  Brief  Manual  of  Games  for  Organized  Play.    United  States  De- 

partment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  $.10. 
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12.  National  Recreation  Association.    Games  and   play   for  pchool 

morale.    The  Association.  $.25. 

13.  National  Recreation  Association.     Recreative   athletics.     A.  S. 

Barnes  and  Co.,  57  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $1.00. 

14.  National  Recreation  Association.   Athletic  badge  tests.   The  Asso- 

ciation. Free. 

15.  Pearl,  N.  H.  and  Brown,  H.  E.    Health  by  stunts.    Macmillan  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  $1.40. 

16.  National  Recreation  Association.    Swimming  badge  tests.  The 

Association.  $.10. 

17.  Twice  Fifty-Five  Games  With  Music.    C.  C.  Birchard,  Boston,  Mass- 

achusetts. $.25. 


Creative  and  Social  Activities 
Age  Groups:    Nine  to  Twelve  Years 

Handicrafts  Creative  Art  Hobbies 


Silhouettes 
Paper  belts 
Paper  flowers 
Doll  furniture 
Decorated  vases 
Bird  houses 
Waste  baskets 
Mats  and  rugs 
Purses,  bracelets 
Animals 

Miniature  villages 
Lanterns,  posters 
Boats,  aeroplanes 
Ash  trays 
Table  games 
Kites,  stilts 
Whittling,  carvmg 
Mardi  Gras,  floats 


Clay  modeling 
Soap  carving 
Sand  modeling 
Block  printing 
Pencil,  crayon, 

chalk  coloring 
Poster  making 
Stenciling 
Transfers 
Frozen  water  art 

windows 


Juvenile  Houdini 
Collecting  stamps, 

coins,  etc. 
Autographs 
Indian  lore 
Pictures 
Shells 
Stones 

Natural  objects 
Boat  crafts 
Print  making 
Microscopy 
Reptiles 

Museum  objects 
Pets 

Hobby  shows 


Music 

Harmonica 
Whistling 
Ocarina 
Ukulele 

Children's  chorus 
Appreciation  classes 
Sight  singing  classes 
Bands 
Orchestras 
Action  songs 
Memory  contests 
Radio  program 


Co-recreational 

Entertainments 
Social  game 

evenings 
Stunt  nights 
Picnics 

Social  dancing 
Holiday  celebrations 
Card  parties 
Treasure  hunts 
Garden  parties 
Progressive  game 

parties 
Taffy  pulls 
Box  suppers 
Goolish  party 
Immigration  party 
Newspaper  party 
Circus 
Carnival 


Linguistic 
and 
Mental 

Puzzles 
Magic  writing 
Riddles 
Checkers 
Chess 

Mental  games 
Mock  trials 
Fortune  telling 
Spelling  bee 
Guessing  games 
Alertness  word  games 
Observation  games 
Nature  game 

contests 
Tricks 
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Drama 

Story  plays 

Story  telling 

Shadow  graphs 

Puppets 

Charade 

Pantomimes 

Musical  story  plays 

Children's  theatre 

Creative  plays 

Masques 

Story  pageants 


Age 

Handicrajts 

Place  cards 
Hats — purses 
Pageant 
Circus 

Lamp  shades 
aeroplanes 
Boats 

Rustic  furniture 

Rugs  and  mats 

Sweaters 

Quilts 

Dresses 

Toys 

Novelty  gifts 

Puppets 

Jewelry 

Costumes 

Games 

Whittling 

Carving 


Musical 

Action  songs 
Musical  comedy 
Minstrel  shows 
Harmonica 
Uke  and  guitar  groups 
Appreciation  and  har- 
mony clubs 


Nature  Lore 

Flower  show 
Sprouting  seeds 
Color  paper  cut-outs 

of  flowers,  trees, 

birds,  etc. 
Study  of  pets 
Equip  feeding  trays 

for  birds 
Hatch  cocoons  and 

chrysalis 
Make  an  ant  nest 
Learn  songs  and 

poems  on  nature 

subjects 
Create  indoor  rock 

garden 
Nature  games,  i.  e., 

Daisy  fortune  teller 
Rose  relay,  etc. 
Nature  tracking 
Collecting  nature 

specimens 

Groups:    Twelve  to  Sixteen 

Creative  Art 

Book  illustrations  by 

block  printing 
Soap  carving 
Plaster  of  Paris  and 
paper  mache  casting 
Plaster  and  clay  ani- 
mal studies 
Snow  modeling 
Vases   and   boxes  of 

sealing  wax 
Charcoal  sketching 
Batiking 

China  or  glass  paint- 
ing 

Oil  in  water  for  boxes 

and  vases 
Designing 
Decorating 
Pottery 


Co-recreational 

Social  dancing 

Picnics 

Stunt  nights 

Social  game  evenings 

Entertainments 

Holiday  celebrations 

Card  parties 


Round-up  Activities 

Tap  contests 
Rope  jumping 

contests 
Toy  repairing 
Marble  tournaments 
Mumblety-Peg 
Kite  tournaments 
Pushmobile  races 
Playground  rodeos 
Stilt  tournaments 
Diabolo  tournaments 
Knights  of  magic 
Pirates  play  hour 
Freckles  day 
Balloon  race 
Minitaure  sailing  and 

motor  boat  races 
Kid  Karnival  day 
Scrap  book  contests 
Carnival  of  flowers 
Doll  fashion  show 
Rope  tricks 

Years 

Nature  Lore 

Spotter  snake 
Leaf  prints  with  blue 
paper 

Study  nuts  used  by 
animals 

Glass  gardens 

Make  bird  houses 

Study  bird  calls 
Victor  &  Columbia 
records 

Place  plants  remain- 
ing green  during 
winter  in  special 
terrarium 

Sprout  grass  seed  in 
sponge 

Make  an  aquarium 

Plaster  casts  of  leaves 
and  flowers 

Collections  of  flowers, 
trees  and  insects 

Organized  nature  ex- 
cursions 

Outdoor  cookery 

Create  constellations 
using  paper  stars 

Nature  tracking 

Linguistic 
and 
Mental 

Checkers 
Chess 

Card  games 

Puzzles 

Magic 
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Musical 

Chorals 

Junior  male  chorus 
Christmas  carols 
Serenade  groups 
Communal  singing 

groups 
Radio  program 
Band 
Orchestra 
Ensemble  groups 


Drama 

Puppets 

Play  studies 

Movie  production 

Religious  drama 

Masques 

One  act  plays 

Historical  pageants 

Workshops 

Civic  plays 

Pantomimes 

Stage  craft 

Diction 

Stunts 

Dance  drama 


Co-recreational 

Fashion  shows 
Hay-rick  parties 
Bob-sled  and  coasting 

parties 
Barn  dance 
Garden  parties 
Scavenger  hunts 
Tacky  parties 
Get  acquainted  nights 
International  costume 

ball 

Community  night  pro- 
grams 
Folk  dancing 

Hobbies 

Autographs 

Prints 

Models 

Old  books 

Natural  objects 

Taxidermy 

Surveying 

Zoology 

Marine  life 

Aeronautics 

Navigation 

Photography 

Tropical  fish 

Pets 

Hobby  shows 


Linguistic 
and 
Mental 

Riddles 
Debating 
Reading  clubs 
Anagrams 
Conversation  clubs 
Forums 
Mock  trials 
Fortune  telling 
Spelling  bee 
Guessing  contests 
Observation  games 
Mathemagic 

Round-up 
Activities 

Play  day  rallies 
Day  camps 
Know  your  city  trips 
Clog  dancing  class 
Follies  night 
Water  pageant 
I'm  a  fish  week 
Vaudeville  and  min- 
strels 


Age  Groups:    Sixteen  Years  and  Over 


Handicrafts 

Knitting 
Lamp  shades 
Stage  properties 
Camp  and  rustic  furn- 
iture 
Desk  sets 
Sweaters 
Covers 
Quilts 

Novelty  gifts 

Marionettes 

Jewelry 

Weaving 

Tapestry 

Mediimi  of  Expression 

in 
Wood 
Metals 
Leather 
Fabrics 
Paper 
Glass 
Clay 

Natural  materials,  etc. 


Creative  Art 

Photographic  printing 

Soap  statuettes 

Lead,  cement,  plaster 

Paris    and  papier 

mache  casting 
Masks 

Plastic  wood  and  seal- 
ing wax  frames, 
lamp  bases,  etc. 

Gifts 

Copper     and  brass 

etching 
Jewelry 

Water   color   and  oil 

sketching 
Sculpturing 
Pottery 
Designing 

Commercial  decorat- 
ing 


Hobbies 

Tropical  fish 
Photography 
Writing 

Interior  decorating 
Care  and  breeding  of 

pets 
Collecting 
Cartooning 
Landscaping 
Sailing 
Camping 
Taxidermy 
Telescope  making 
Autographs 
Book  collecting 
Astronomy 
Archaeology 
Meteorology 
Gardening 
Aeronautics 
Hobby  shows 
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Music 

Musical  comedy- 
Minstrel  shows 
Barber   shop  quar- 
tettes 
Glee  clubs 
Chorals 

Appreciation  and  har- 
mony clubs 
Bands 
Orchestras 
Trio 

Quartettes 

History  study  groups 

Ensemble  groups 

Opera  study  and  pro- 
duction groups 

Entertaining  and  serv- 
ice clubs 

Community  singing 
groups 

Mothersingers 

Chamber  music 

Drama 

Play  writing 
Little  theatre 
Historical  pageants 
Stage  craft 
Minstrels 
Religious  drama 
Diction 
Masques 
Festivals 
Workshop 
Traveling  theatre 
Play  exchange 
Marionettes 


Co-recreational 

Social  game  evenings 
Entertainments 
Holiday  celebrations 
Fashion  shows 
Stunt  nights 
Social  dancing 
Picnics  and  outings 
Bob-sled  and  coasting 

parties 
Hay-rick  parties 
Barn  dance 
Garden  parties 
Scavenger  hunts 
Novelty  card  parties 
Progressive  game 

night 


Nature  Lore 

Bird  calls  and  study 
Cataloging   of  native 

plants  and  insects 
Outdoor  cookery 
Nature  excursions 
Geology 
Collections 
Identification  hikes 
Footprint  casting  with 

plaster  of  Paris 
Dyeing    from  native 

materials 
Camping  technique 
Nature  play  as,  "Bird 

Masque" 
Nature  tracking 
Garden  clubs 

Bibliography 


Linguistic 
and 
Mental 

Chess 
Checkers 
Forums 
Reading  clubs 
Debating  clubs 
Government  study 
clubs 

Civic  study  and  plan- 
ning clubs 
Mental  games 
Conversation  clubs 
Character  reading 
Backgammon 
Anagrams 
Puzzles 
Riddles 

Transcribing  Braille 


Round-up 
Activities 

Dad's  day 
Mother's  day 
Home  decorating  con- 
test 

Know  your  town  trips 
Bedside  game  service 
Employed  girls  sport 

club 
Service  to  sick 
Music  jamboree 
Traveler  clubs 
Home  recreation  clubs 
Homemakers  club 
Billiard  tournaments 
Vaudeville 
Minstrels 


General 

Addams,  Jane.    The  spirit  of  youth  and  the  city  streets.    Macmillan  Co., 

64  Fifth,  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $1.25. 
Curtis,  H.  S.    Recreation  and  play  for  the  open  country.    Ginn  and  Co., 

29  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  $1.25. 
CuTTEN,  G.  B.   The  threat  of  leisure.   Yale  University  Press,  143  Elm  St., 

New  Haven,  Connecticut.  $2.00. 
Greenbie,  M.  B.    The  arts  of  leisure.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  West 

42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $1.50. 
Hambridge,  Gove.    Time  to  live.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  West  42nd 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $1.50. 
Jacks,  L.  P.    Education  through  recreation.    Harper,  49  East  33rd  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  $1.50. 
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Johnson,  G.  E.   Education  by  plays  and  games.    Ginn  and  Co.,  29  Beacon 

St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  $.90. 
Lee,  Joseph.    Play  in  education.    Macmillan  Co.,  64  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.  $1.50. 

Lies,  E.  T.  The  new  leisure  challenges  the  schools.  National  Recreation 
Association,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $2.00. 

Mitchell,  E.  D.  and  Mason,  B.  S.  The  theory  of  play.  A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Co.,  67  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $2.80. 

Nash,  J.  B.  Organization  and  administration  of  playgrounds  and  recrea- 
tion.   A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  67  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $4.00. 

National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Recreation  Association.  The  normal  course  in  play.  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Co.,  67  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $2.00. 

Overstreet,  H.  a.  Guide  to  civilized  leisure.  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $2.00. 

Silver,  Abbe  Hillel.  Recreation  and  living  in  the  modern  world.  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $.10. 


Athletics  and  Sports 


Athletic  badge  tests  for  boys 
and  girls.  Free. 

Brief  manual  of  games  for  or- 
ganized play.  $.10. 

Recreative  athletics.  $1.00. 


Swimming  badge  tests.  $.10. 
Water  play  days.  $.20. 
Winter  sports.  $.25. 


Crafts 


Cigar  box  furniture.  $.20. 
For   model    aircraft  beginners. 
$.25. 

Handcraft    (many   patterns  in- 
cluded). $1.50. 


How   to   start   a   model  aircraft 

tournament.  $.10. 
Snow  modeling.  $.50. 


Drama 

Lists  of  plays.    Each  $.10.  Six  dramatic  stunts.  $.35. 

Little   theatre   tournament;       Six  more  dramatic  stunts.  $.35. 
junior    high    school  age; 
women;  $.75  non-royalty. 


General  Hand  Books 

88  successful  play  activities.  $.60.  Rural  and  small  community  rec- 
Recreation  for  girls  and  women.  reation.  $.50. 

$3.00. 


Music 


Church  music  and  the  new  lei-  Community  song  leaflets  per  100. 

sure.    $.10.  $1.10. 

Community  and  assembly  sing-  Home  and  community  song  book. 

ing.    $.60.  $1.00. 
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Hiking.  $.15. 


Nature  games.  $.10. 


Organization  and  Administration 


Administration  of  city  recrea- 
tion. Free. 

Administration  of  play  and  rec- 
reational activities  in  a  city. 
Free. 

Conduct  of  community  centers. 
$.25. 

Cost  of  constructing  and  operat- 
ing public  recreation  facilities. 
$.25. 


Nineteen  recreation  principles. 
Free. 

Suggestion  for  a  recreation  sur- 
vey. $.25. 

What  can  we  do  in  our  town.  $.25. 

Why  a  year-round  recreation  sys- 
tem. Free. 


Playground  Operation 


Conduct  of  playgrounds.  $.25. 
Home-made    play  apparatus. 
$.25. 

On  the  play  streets  of  New  York 

(street  play).  $.10. 
Playground  honor  point  systems. 

$.20. 

Playground  lay-out  and  equip- 
ment. Free. 

Play  space  for  schools.  $.10. 

Planning  summer  playground 
programs.  $.25. 


Sand  modeling.  $.20. 

School  play.  Free. 

Space  requirements  for  children's 

playgrounds.  $.40. 
Standards  in  playground  apparatus, 

$.10. 

Story  telling.  $.10. 
What  we  did  on  a  summer  play- 
ground. $.20. 


Social  Recreation 


Banquet    stunts.  $.10. 
Entertainment  stunts.  $.10. 
Home  play.  $.50. 
Leadership  and  organization  of 

social   recreation  (many 

games).  $.30. 


Partners  in  play   (young  adults) . 
$.75. 

Picnic  programs.  $.15. 
Play-leader's  notebook.  $.25. 
Progressive  parties.  $.25. 
Recreational  games  and  programs. 
$.50. 


Crafts 

American  Art  Clay  Company,  4717  West  16th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Handbook  of  modeling  and  pottery  craft.  $.25. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  2  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   Knife  craft.  $.20. 
Campfire  Outfitting  Company,  41  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Block  printing  and  stenciling.  $.35. 

Clay  craft.  $.50. 

Metal  craft.  $.35. 

Girls  Friendly  Society,  836  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Inexpen- 
sive handicrafts.  $.10. 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.   Copying  saw  work.  $.30. 
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Playground  and  Recreational  Association,  1427  Spruce  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  How  to  build  model  aeroplanes. 

Proctor  and  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.   Soap  sculpture.  Free. 

Remington  Arms  Company,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  The  art  of  whit- 
tling. Free. 

South  Park  Commissioners,  57th  and  Cottage  Grove,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Auto  engine  reconditioning.  $.35.  Model  motor  boats  and  electrical 
Checkers.    $.35.  services.  $.35. 

Home-made  machine  tools.  $.35.  Model  yachts.  $.35. 

Kites.    $.35.  Modem  bird  houses.  $.35. 

Lantern  transparencies  and  ve-  Paper  work.  $.35. 

netian  night  floats.    $.35.  Puppets  and  marionettes.  $.35. 

Leather  craft.    $.35.  Quilting.  $.35. 

Masks   and   carnival   costumes.  Table  games.  $.35. 

$.35.  Weaving.  $.35. 
Model  airplanes.  $.35. 

Talons-Crafts.    Instruction  book  and  catalog,  36  "West  24th  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.  Free. 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bird  baths.   $.05.  You  can  make  it.  Vol.  No.  1.  $.05. 

Homes  for  birds.    $.05.  You  can  make  it  in  camp  and  cot- 

tage.   Vol.  No.  2.  $.05. 

Dancing 

Burchenal,  Elizabeth.  Dances  of  the  people.  Schirmer  Music  Co.,  3 
East  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $2.00. 

DuGGAN,  Ann.  Tap  dancing.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  67  West  44th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  $2.00. 

Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry.  Good  morning  (square  dances).  Dearborn 
Publishing  Co.,  Dearborn,  Michigan.  $.75. 

GoTT,  G.  C,  CoMP.  Old  familiar  dances  for  piano.  Oliver  Ditson  Co., 
359  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  $.50. 

Martin,  J.  J.  Modern  dance.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  67  West  44th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  $1.50. 

Sharp,  C.  J  and  Macilwaine,  H.  C.  Country  dance  book.  H.  W.  Gray 
and  Co.,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $1.25. 

Nature  and  Out-Door  Activities 

AsHBROOK,  F.  G.  Birds:  Red  book,  blue  book,  green  book.  Whitman 
Publishing  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin.    $.10  each. 

Burgess,  F.  W.  Wild  flowers  we  should  know.  Whitman  Publishing 
Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin.  $.10. 

Cody,  Bertha  and  Cody,  Vernon.  Guides  to  nature  study:  Animals  of 
the  land;  birds;  earth  and  rocks;  flowering  plants;  insects;  key  to  the 
mosses;  seashore  life;  shore  life;  stars  and  planets;  trees  and  shrubs. 
Slingerland-Comstock  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    $.10  each. 
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Frazzini,  L.  D.  Butterflies.  Whitman  Publishing  Co.,  Racine,  Wiscon- 
sin. $.10. 

GiLMOREj  M.  H.    Indian  lore  and  Indian  gardens.  Slingerland-Comstock 

Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  $.35. 
Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   Day  hikes.  $.20. 

Winter  camp  pamphlets  (programs,  games  and  sports,  menus).  $.10. 

Woodland  cookery.  $.30. 

Gress,  E.  M.  Wild  flowers  of  Pennsylvania,  General  Bulletin  No.  508. 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Free. 

Harvey,  Jane.  Wild  flowers  of  America.  Whitman  Publishing  Co.,  Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin.  $.10. 

Holland,  W.  J.    Butterflies.    Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  $.75. 

Illick,  J.  S.  Common  trees  of  Pennsylvania.  Tribune  Co.,  Altoona, 
Pa.  $.50. 

King,  Julius.  Wild  flowers  at  a  glance.  Harter  Publishing  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  $.10. 

Seton,  E.  T.  Book  of  woodcraft.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  75  Frank- 
lin Ave.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  $2.00. 

State  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Fish  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Bulletin  No.  4.  Free. 

State  Board  of  Game  Commissioners,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mammals  of 
Pennsylvania,  Bulletin  No.  15.  $.10. 

Sutton,  George.  Birds  of  Pennsylvania.  J.  Horace  McFarland  Co.,  Box 
687,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  $1.00. 

Taylor,  F.  J.  Pets.  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  2  Park  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  $.25. 

Tricker,  William.  Garden  pools.  William  Tricker,  Saddle  River,  New 
Jersey.  Free. 

Walters,  Eleanor  D.  Bugs.  Whitman  Pubhshing  Co.,  Racine  Wiscon- 
sin. $.10. 

White,  W.  B.  Seeing  the  stars.  Harter  Publishing  Co.,  Racine,  Wiscon- 
sin. $.10. 


Leisure  League  of  America,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


Care  and  feeding  of  hobby 


Music  for  everybody.  $.25. 
Photography  for  fun.  $.25. 
Stamp  collecting,  hobby  of  kings. 
$.25. 

Tropical  fish.  $.25. 


horses.  $.25. 
Garden  in  the  house.  $.25. 
How  to  design  your  own  clothes. 

$.25. 

Let's  hike.  $.25. 

Life  of  the  party.  $.25. 


Rounsevelle,  Phillip.     Student's  handbook  of  archery.    A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Co.,  67  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $.25. 


